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H.  W.  3-ilbertson,  Agriculturist , 
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The  need  cf  leaders  or  supervisors  has  been  recognized  by 
employers  of  men  as  far  back  as  we  have  authentic  record.   Kings 
and  men  of  wealth  held  their  head  bakers  and  butlers.   In  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  one  overseer  was  in  charge  of  each 
41  men.   Employers  still  use  such  leaders  as  head  bookkeepers, 
head  waiters,  floor  walkers,  chop,  section  or  division  foremen, 
sales  managers,  school  supervisors,  and  superintendents.   In  most 
of  these  lines  of  work,  the  greatest  number  of  people  who  can  be 
supervised  effectively  hy   one  person  is  usually  less  than  20. 
Army  generals  through  a  careful  study  of  what  constitutes  effi- 
cient organization  consider  eight  men,  or  the  squad,  the  smallest 
unit  for  which  a  leader  is  necessary.   Foremen  ?„re  considered 
necessary  on  large  farms.   Neither  county-agent  supervisors,  nor 
farm  foremen  are  mere  timekeepers.   The  farm  foreman  must  plan 
ahead,  keep  the  working  tools  in  good  condition,  look  after 
supplies,  and  show  the  men  how  to  do  their  work  efficiently.   So 
must  the  county-agent  supervisor.  More  important  than  all  these, 
the  foreman  or  supervisor  must  give  the  men  the  incentive  or  en- 
couragement to  do  their  best. 

Supervision  means  the  direction  of  county-agent  work,  in- 
cluding maintaining  or  raising  standards.   Supervisors  must 
familiarize  agents  with  the  State  extension  office  policies  and 
the  fundamental,  objectives  in  the  work.   Supervisors  must  also 
arouse  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  team  work  between  the  agents 
and  the  central  office  with  the  full  realization  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  group  of  highly  trained  aggressive  men  working 
under  high  pressure. 

The  13  Central  States  now  have  804  county  agricultural 
agents  carefully  selected  from  the  best  men  available,  almost  all 
of  them  agricultural  college  graduates.  Most  of  these  men  have 
had  some  experience  since  leaving  college  which  has  further  fitted 
them  for  their  complex  work.   Those  who  are  supervising  this  work 
were  also  carefully  selected,  considering  college  training,  ex- 
perience, and  ability  to  lead  men.   Of  the  41  field  supervisors 
of  county  agents  in  these  States  32  served  an  average  of  nearly 
four  years  as  county  agents  before  they  became  supervisors.   The 
number  of  years  spent  as  supervisors  average  five  and  one-half. 
The  average  age  is  38. 
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All  "but  five  of  these  supervisors  are  assigned  to  a  definite 
district  of  their  States  with  an  average  of  20  agents  per  man  to 
supervise.   Only  two  supervisors  make  their  headquarters  away  from 
the  State  extension  office. 

State  extension  Directors  look  upon  supervisors  as  their 
special  district  representatives,  and  as  the  field  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  State  extension  office.   They  look  to  them  more  than  any- 
one else  to  direct  the  coordination  of  projects  and  efforts  in 
their  districts  to  advance  extension  work  most  rapidly.   They  are 
the  leaders  of  a  group  of  men  who  in  turn  are  the  recognized 
agricultural  leaders  of  the  counties  which  they  are  serving. 

Supervision  Analysis 

I  have  just  completed  a  study  of  county-agent  supervision 
in  the  13  Central  States  covering  the  report  year  of  1925.   This 
involved  going  over  the  monthly  or  trip  reports  with  each  of  35 
supervisors.   The  aim  was  primarily  to  determine  the  relative 
amount  of  field  time  spent  by  supervisors  in  each  of  the  following 
supervision  activities:   Analyses  or  surveys;  program  building; 
planning  with  agent  or  leaders;  talks;  financing;  personnel;  office 
records  and  reports;  subject  matter;  observation;  help  to  exten- 
sion organization  other  than  mentioned  above,  and  miscellaneous. 

The  work  of  the  41  supervisors  averaged  293  days  each,  of 
which  149  days  were  spent  in  the  office  handling  correspondence, 
reviewing  and  summarizing  reports,  preparing  plans  and  material 
for  the  use  of  agents.   One  hundred  and  forty-four  days  were  spent 
in  field  supervision.   The  average  travel  expense  per  supervisor 
for  the  year  was  $1,048  and  the  average  salary  $3,585  per  year. 

Supervisors  traveled  an  average  of  14,585  miles,  the  maximum 
being  more  than  22,000  miles.   The  average  number  of  counties  visited 
during  the  year  was  29,  and  the  maximum  visited  by  one  supervisor 
was  51.   The  greatest  number  of  visits  by  one  supervisor  to  one 
county  during  the  year  was  20.   One  supervisor  spent  63  per  cent 
of  his  field  supervision  time  in  four  counties.   The  average  of 
total  visits  to  all  counties  by  each  supervisor  was  104.   The 
average  amount  of  field  time  including  travel  was  less  than  l-*? 
days  for  each  visit. 

Distribution  of  Supervision  Time 

The  supervisors  spent  an  average  of  4  per  cent  of  their  field 
time  in  making  analytical  studies  of  the  reports  and  records  of 
agents  in  order  to  discover  how  nearly  each  agent  approaches  the 
standard  or  average  for  the  State.   This  varied  from  1  to  13  per 
cent.   The  results  of  such  studies  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
the  agents  help  to  make  the  agents  conscious  of  their  difficulties 
or  handicaps  and  lay  the  basis  for  a  frank  discussion  regarding 
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and  surveys  also  includes  studies, 


The  time  spent  under 
in  cooperation  with. 


the  agent,  regarding  the  agricultural  problems  of  his  county. 


Six  per  cent  of  the  time  of  supervisors  was  spent  in  demon- 
strating or  assisting  agents  in  county  or  community  program  build- 
ing.  Time  spent  in  program  building  varied  from  1  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  21  per  cent. 


According  to  stud 


made  by  Director 
the  greatest  need  of  most  county  agents  is 


Ramsower  and  others , 
help  in  thinking 


through  their  problems  and  plans.   An  average  of  14  per  cent  of 
the  time  of  supervisors  was  spent  in  planning  with  agents,  vary- 
ing from  7  per  cent  in  one   State  to  24  per  cent  in  another.   The 
reason  so  many  agents  need  help  along  this  line  is  that  field  con- 
ditions are  so  different  from  training  conditions  and  the  agents 
find  it  difficult  to  adapt  what  they  have  learned  to  their  county 
problems.   Such  planning  is  done  primarily  to  make  available  to 
the  agents  the  best  extension  methods  used  in  other  counties  and 
States.   It  prevents  agents  from  wasting  time  trying  methods  which 
usually  fail.   Supervisors  must,  therefore,  be  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  better  methods. 


Three  per  cent  of. the  time  was  spent  in  giving  talks  at  meet- 
ings.  This  was  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  extension  work.   Seven  per  cent  of  the  time  of  supervisors 
in  one  State  was  used  in  giving  talks  before  groups  of  farmers  or 
business  men.  Making  arrangements  for  local  cooperation  in  financ- 
ing took  an  average  of  16  per  cent  of  the  time,  varying  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  each  of  two  States  to  48  per  cent  in  one  State. 

An  average  of  10  per  cent  of  the  time  was  spent  in  hiring, 
checking  out,  and  transferring  agents.   This  varied  from  3  per 


cent  in  one  State  to  18  per 


cent 


in  another. 


The  fact  that  nine  supervisors  spent  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  their  field  time  in  four  of  their  counties  indicates  that  they 
need  to  find  methods  of  reducing  the  turnover  of  agents  and  the 
time  necessary  for  getting  local  appropriations. 

Assisting  agents  to  keep  more  accurate  and  comprehensive 
office  records  and  reports  took  an  average  of  11  per  cent  of 
supervisors'  time  varying  from  2  to  38  per  cent.   Nine  per  cent 
was  spent  in  giving  subject-matter  assistance  varying  from  2  to 
19  per  cent.   Nineteen  per  cent  was  reported  used  in  making  ob- 
servations of  work  in  counties,  varying  from  9  to  48  per  cent. 
This  includes  time  spent  at  meetings  and  tours,  while  not  speak- 
ing, and  visits  to  cooperators  and  demonstrators  with  agent.   Six 
per  cent  was  spent  in  giving  such  assistance  to  county  extension 
organizations  as  does  not  come  under  the  above  headings,  and  2 
per  cent  was  spent  on  miscellaneous  work. 
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County-agent  supervision,  therefore,  consists  of  guiding  the 
thinking  and  activities  of  the  agents  and  encouraging  them  to 
render  the  greatest  amount  of  service  to  the  Largest  number  of 
people  at  minimum  cost.   The  problems  of  effective  supervision  in- 
clude: 

Finding  and  training  men  for  the  work. 

Making  analytical  studies  of  extension  methods  and  results. 

Giving  assistance  and  suggestions  regarding  how  to  build 
programs  of  work  to  get  the  greatest  possible  cooperation 
from  the  local  people  on  fundamental  problems. 

Planning  procedure  so  as  to  advance  the  work  most  rapidly 
with  the  least  effort. 

Creating  such  interest  in  and  high  regard  for  the  work  that 
it  will  receive  adequate  and  permanent  financial  support 
without  spending  too  much  time  in  meeting  with  appropria- 
ting bodies. 

Giving  agents  such  an  understanding  of  the  value  and  need  of 
comprehensive  records  and  reports  that  they  will  not  only 
keep  them  but  make  the  best  use  of  them  in  promoting  their 
work. 

Using  such  good  judgment  ajid  care  in  the  selection  of  ex- 
tension agents  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  •"misfits." 

Giving  agents  such  training  after  they  are  hired  that  each 
one  will  grow  in  his  ability  to  do  good  extension  work. 

Counseling  with  subject-matter  specialists  and  agents  in 
planning  projects  so  well  that  a  maximum  of  practices  will 
be  adopted  by  the  people. 

Further  standardization  in  supervision  methods  and  reports 
is  needed.   No  supervisor  will  make  much  of  a  success  unless  he 
is  equipped  with  a  self-starter.   A  man  is  not  old  until  he  stops 
growing.   Are  you  growing  and  using  better,  supervision  methods 
each  year  or  are  you  just  marking  time  and  looking  upon  field 
supervision  as  a  stop  in  the  county  to  "look  and  listen?"   There 
is  no  limit  to  the  various  fields  of  study  into  which  the  super- 
visor may  go  for  self-improvement  and  the  training  of  agents  such 
as  ."publicity,  advertising,  exhibits,  photography,  rural  sociology, 
and  agricultural  campaigns.   Among  the  essential  qualifications 
supervisors  must  be  practical,  progressive,  and  tactful.   They 
must  have  originality  and  executive  ability. 
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A  professional  spirit  must  be  developed  among  the  agents  by 
getting  such  recognition  for  meritorious  work  as  "better  salaries, 
sabbatical  leave  for  advanced  study-;  and  possibly  some  means  of 
further  raising  the  prestige  of  the  agents  among  the  people  in 
their  counties. 

As  a  justification  of  the  cost  of  employing  county  agents, 
an  average  of  about  one-fifth  of  $1,000,000  is  spent  annually  per 
county  for  the  salary  and  expenses  of  traveling  salesmen.   If  the 
price  catalogue  or  bulletin  could  replace  them,  all  this  would 
be  saved  by  manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  but  it  can  not  be  done. 
The  personal-appeal  method  is  equally  necessary  in  supervising 
county  agents. 

Everyone  is  a  hero  worshipper.   Can  we  not  have  more  stories 
of  the  sacrifices,,  achievements,  and  experiences  of  county  agents? 
It  is  not  necessarily  those  who  draw  the  largest  salaries  who  are 
doing  the  best  work  but  those  who  think  most  clearly  and  work  most 
earnestly.   The  best  supervisors  are  those  who  can  bring  to  the 
agents  the  most  practical  plans  or  ideas  for  advancing  the  work. 
Effective  supervision  is  the  first  essential  for  getting  better 
work  done  by  county  agents. 

Leadership,  ideals,  organization,  and  morale  were  largely 
responsible  for  winning  the  World  War.   This  is.  what  is  necessary 
in  extension  work. 

Re  c  ommend  a t  ions 

(1)  Directors  of  extension  in  several  States  have  recommend- 
ed that  supervisors  adopt  and  follow  programs  of  supervision  with 
definite  goals  which  are  based  upon  careful  analyses  of  supervision 
problems.   A  calendar  of  work  should  be  included  providing  for  at 
least  two  visits  to  each  agent  during  the  year,  arranged  f~r  in 
advance. 

(2)  The  supervisor  should  plan  to  budget  and  make  use  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  time  for  definitely  planned  supervision  based 
upon  conditions  in  each  county. 

(3)  More  time  should  be  spent  in  analyses  of  extension 
methods  and  results  in  cooperation  with  county  agents  and  exten- 
sion specialists. 

(4)  Supervisors  should  arrange  for  or  give  more  demonstra- 
tions of  extension  methods  for  convincing  agents  of  the  superiority 
of  methods  recommended. 

One  major  subject-matter  project  should  be  planned  in  detail 
with  each  agent  during  the  year  and  in  cooperation  with  a  subject- 
matter  specialist  at  the  same  time  if  possible. 
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The  use  of  a  more  comprehensive  report  form  by  supervisors 
is  recommended  in  order  to  have  a  better  classification 
and  record  of  supervision  activities. 

The  development  and  use  of  a  so-called  State  standard  scor; 
card  to  serve  as  a  goal  toward  which  to  work  .and  a  means  of  .. 
measuring  progress  should  be  encouraged.   This  will  also  serve 
as  an  outline  for  discussion  between  supervisors  and  agents. 
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